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The Eighth Campaign of Sargon. — By W. P. Albright, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Several years ago the Louvre came into possession of a clay 
tablet some fifteen inches long by ten wide, containing 430 long 
lines in four columns. Fortunately, the text is in a very fair 
state of preservation. On examination it proved to be a descrip- 
tion of the eighth campaign of Sargon III (714 B. C), against 
Armenia, couched in the form of a letter from the king to 
Assur, 1 the head of the Assyrian pantheon. This unique docu- 
ment gives us an entirely new idea of the true character of 
Assyrian historiography, which was by no means limited to 
bare annals and enumerations. Aside from such purple spots 
as Sennacherib's account of the battle of Xaliile and sections 
of the Rassam Prism of Sardanapalus, the royal inscriptions 
were a literary wilderness. Our text, however, is written in 
a highly rhythmical style, interspersed with flashes of pure 
poetry, and striking descriptions of natural scenery, mountains, 
forests, glaciers, and cataracts. 

Here we have a product of the early years of the great lit- 
erary renascence which set in with the Sargonid dynasty. 
Young enthusiasm had not yet degenerated into scholasticism, 
such as we find under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. We would 
expect to find reminiscences of the great literary masterpieces 
at a time when they were being freshly cultivated. Nor are we 
mistaken; for instance, lines 16, 19 (NE. 9. 39 f.), 52, 193, 
are adorned with spoil from the Gilgames-epos, which may well 
be called the Assyrian national epic. 



1 Delitzseh has probably gone too far in attempting to make a distinc- 
tion between the orthography of the city and the god. The ■writing Assur 
for the divine name is found in the earliest period (see Holma, OLZ. 15. 
446). Assur is the patron of his city Assur. At an early date he was 
identified with the god Asir (form~like 133 . for *Tcabid), consort of 
Asirat, who was introduced into the north by the Amorites (under Ilu- 
summa?), toward the close of the third millennium. The distinctive 
features of Asir survived to the end of the empire in Amuru, consort of 
Asirat = Belit-ceri, and chariot-driver of Assur. The writing AMr for the 
latter is very possibly due to contamination with Asir. 
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Of first-rate importance is the archaeological information 
strewed thru the inscription. The account of Armenian horse- 
breeding does not suffer by comparison with classical statements 
in regard to Iranian methods. To our sorrow, however, the 
invaluable account of Rusas' extensive reclamation projects and 
(apparently) attempts at agrarian reform is badly mutilated. 
Curiously enough, the Assyrian, who condemns Rusas' arro- 
gance so severely, is willing to describe at length the statesman- 
like achievements of the Chaldian. Nor does he lessen our 
respect for Rusas by the disdainful tone in which he quotes the 
epigraph on a statue representing the king in his chariot: 'With 
my two horses and my charioteer I conquered the kingdom of 
Ararat. ' 

The text has been treated in a masterly manner by the dis- 
tinguished French Assyriologist, Francois Thureau-Dangin. 
His excellent treatment (Une relation de la huitieme campagne 
de Sargon, Paris, 1912) has been supplemented by his reviewers: 
Bezold (ZA. 28. 400-406), Langdon (PSBA. 36. 24-34), Pinches 
(JRAS. 1913. 581-612), and Ungnad (ZDMG. 67. 175-177). I 
wish to give briefly the results of my gleanings, with a few 
philological notes on difficult passages and unusual words. 

Line 9. Langdon is probably correct (RA. 12. 79, n. 11) in 
combining qartdmu with DD"D and js 3 , tho *^-i had better 
be left out of consideration. The word may have meant orig- 
inally 'the cutter,' 'slanderer' (cf. qaree akdlu, etc.). 

Line 21. Langdon observes (in his review) that Th.-D.'s cor- 
rection of xududu to iqdudu is unnecessary. Moreover, we 
should expect a permansive here. Th.-D. would read the close 
of the line ana itaplussa (text ni) ina me sitpurat puluxtu, 
which Ungnad corrects to ana itaplus nitil me sitpurat puluxtu, 
which might mean 'in beholding the glance of the eyes fear is 
sent forth' — incomprehensible. Moreover, the infinitive is left 
without an object. ' 

Line 23. Ungnad's reading sadal karsi ('expanding of the 
mind') in place of sari karsi, 'le souffle interieur,' is unques- 
tionably right. 

Line 50. The words im$r udre ilitti mdtisunu (Media) furnish 
additional proof that udru is 'Bactrian camel,' the Avestan 
ultra, from which udru (for *usdru) is derived. 
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Line 54. The passage ana hunni sarrutisu ipqida (rythmical 
accent) nardsu must be rendered 'for the maintenance of his 
sovereignty he set up his stele.' The yerb, paqddu, here exhibits 
the same nuance of meaning as the Hebrew W\& in such a pas- 
sage as rOVD TlDtP "IJPK flNM pNfl (Gen. 28. 22). Paqddu 
ana, appoint over, is employed precisely like "?# D't^: cf. also 
Gen. 27. 37, "p VDDIff 1?K T3J |H- After giving Sargon 
valuable gifts, together with his eldest son, to be trained under 
Assyrian auspices, Ullusunu set up his stele to symbolize the 
permanence of his dynasty and his own position as viceroy of 
the Assyrian, perhaps portraying himself as Bel-axxe-eriba does 
on the so-called Merodach-Baladan stone. Royal stelae fre- 
quently received divine honors. 

Line 90. The verb kummuru is used here in its proper sense, 
'heap up,' whence we have karmu, 'ruin.' In 1. 183 kamru = 
karmu. Cf. also 101, kitmuru-ma = 'heaped up.' The original 
meaning of the stem is 'pour out' (see Haupt, AJSL. 32. 64 
ff.), hence 'heap up' (like sapdku), 'overwhelm' (kamdru 
also = 'cover, overpower with a net'). 

Line 111. Th.-D. now (EA. 11. 86 f.) renders sutelup ananti 
as 'joining battle,' instead of 'multiplication des (preparatifs) 
guerriers.' He still, however, maintains the existence of a verb 
elepu, 'pousser, croitre.' I am inclined to think that all sup- 
posed occurrences of this stem really belong to elepu (or aldpu) 
'bind' (whence itlupu, alpu, elippu, etc.), and elebu, 'be fruitful, 
nourishing. ' Elebu may possibly be combined with ^Jls*. 0"?n » 
'milk' ; cf. tJOni 3*711 J"Qr pX). in view of the fact that dus- 
supu (dispu = tif2*l) and tuxxudu are used in the same meta- 
phorical sense as ullubu. This comparison must, nevertheless, 
be considered as problematical. At all events, sutelupu = sute- 
'ulu (stem "?NN and not ^XCJ*. as Th.-D. seems to think), and 
bullulu, clearly means 'bind.' Accordingly, we may perhaps 
render AO. 4135, Rev. 5-6 : Sar-ur-ra an-ta lugal-bi-ir ugu-bi su- 
ba-an-si-ib-ri-ri — Sarur elis ana belisu elisu qdtisu ustete'il, as 
'Sarur clasped his hands ( !) above (his head) before his lord (in 
admiration of his prowess).' 

Line 117. The close of this line seems to have baffled the inge- 
nuity of scholars, owing to the fact that the scribe has mis- 
written si for pi. "We must read bel Assur danddnu sa ina 
uzzat tegimtisu rabiti malke sa kissati etinu-ma ustapila landti, 
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'The mighty lord of Assur, who by the glowing of his great 
wrath dazes the princes of the world and strikes them with 
terror.' Langdon (PSBA. 36. 27) understood etinu, which he 
compared with e-te-ni {Kudurru Melisipak, 5. 8), from enu, 
'change.' However, this meaning does not seem to be particu- 
larly appropriate in our passage, where enu seems, rather, to 
correspond to sanu (tenia) ,1^-* , l _iJl&-, 'be insane, silly,' etc. 
As enu is usually transitive, we may translate it by *1m] ; ' daze, 
deprive of reason.' 

Ustapila must be derived, of course, from supelu, synonym of 
enu. For the reflexive cf. SBH. 5. 17, Ellil sa git pisu Id us-te- 
pil-lum, 'Ellil, the word of whose mouth is not altered' (here 
passive) . Cf. also the cases cited AG. 2 304, HW. 514b. For the 

meaning of supelu landti (on the etymology of Idnu = ." J ; 

'color,' |*7 > 'spend the night,' i. e. 'be enclosed' — cf. Latin 
complectio— see Haupt, BA. 10. 2), cf. Dan. 5. 9, pj? *mTl 
'm 1 ?^- from terror. The Aramaic idiom is paralleled still more 
closely in 1. 128, ikkira zimusin, 'their color was altered (from 
excessive fatigue) '; cf. also Job 14. 20, VJ2 HMD- In Myhr- 
man 's Labartu, p. 18, 1. 3, we have zimi turraqi bunnane tuspeli, 
'thou dost make the complexion sallow (of a pregnant woman), 
and dost alter the bodily form.' Since enu probably meant 
primarily (like HJ^) 'suppress,' it is quite possible that supelu 
is a causative of belu, 'to master, overrule.' Supelu may also 
be an Akkadian modification of Sum. su-bal, 'alter.' 

Line 121. Th.-D.'s reading mesar is decidedly preferable to 
Ungnad's sipti. 

Line 126. The form i-mis-su, is extremely hard to explain; 
Th.-D.'s conjectural rendering, 's'enfuient,' is unlikely, because 
we should in this case expect scriptio plena with the relative. 
Nor can it be derived from amdsu, as Langdon suggests. I am 
inclined to read the line, kakkesu ezzuti sa ina agisunu istu 
git Samsi adi ereb Samsi Id-mdgire ildqat\u\idu' a umd'er-ma, 
'his raging weapons, which, as they issue forth from the east 
to the west, annihilate the rebellious, to my side he entrusted.' 

Line 135. In connection with Jcidu, 'field,' I wish to point 
out that kidanu, 'outside' (see Meissner, MVAG-. 18. 2, 51 ff.), 
a form like sapldnu, elenu, py*n> flDVl. etc., shows a develop- 
ment precisely like K"13. 'field,' 'outdoors.' Its antonym, 
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bitdnu, is naturally to be compared to i"Y3D- Kidu may stand 

for *kiddu (cf. giru = jL^ etc.) ; at all events it is probably 

connected with JotV^ an d its synonym ScV.S'. The Lisdn, 

4. 381, gives a number of elucidations of kadid: e. g. 
walkadidu 'I'ardu 'Imakdudatu bilhawdfiri. After some 
ground has been well trodden by the hoofs of animals, 
nothing will grow on it. As a further illustration we are 
told: walkadidu ma gdluza mina 'I'ardi (= eqil namragi) 
waqala 'Abu 'TJbaid alkadidu mina 'I'ardi 'Ibatnu 'Iwdsi'u 
xuliqa xalqa 'I'audiati 'au 'ausa'a minhd. This wide depres- 
sion, shaped like an arroyo, or wider than it, would seem 
to describe a sink, which is, of course, arid. Kadid in the sense 
alturdbu 'Ind'imu fa'idd wuti'a tdra gubdruhu is privative, 'the 
dust which is worn off by much trampling.' While these mean- 
ings are all specialized, we are safe in concluding that kidu 
meant primarily 'rough, waste land,' hence 'open, unculti- 
vated land,' in general. 

Line 147. The similarity between this line and Jos. 10. 11a, 
is most striking. Here we assist at the very birth of a miracle. 
A hailstorm occurred soon after the battle; with a touch of 
poetic hyperbole, this might in each case be interpreted as a 
special interpretation of Adad, or conversely JHWH. 11a 
sounds like a contemporary description; lib, however, intro- 
duces us into the realm of legendary embellishment. 

Line 172. So far as I know, the word litku (litiksun), which 
Th.-D. renders conjecturally by 'troupe,' is found only in this 
passage. The context agrees with this translation very well; 
moreover, it seems to be supported by philological considerations. 
There was unquestionably a stem latdku = natdku, ' pour, ' in 
Assyrian, corresponding to the ^Pi7 of Zinjirli (cf. Noldeke, 
ZDMG. 47. 98). Haupt has pointed out that "jri 1 ? (Hos. 3. 2), 
a measure of capacity, must have been originally a liquid meas- 
ure ("in 1 ? = "irU cf. |v**e = D^V • etc.). In a vocabulary pub- 
lished by "Weidner (see RA. 11. 126), we have litiktu, syn. of 
xummu, tho the word seems to puzzle Weidner. Xummu is 
explained as maltu qixru, 'small drinking-cup ' (HW. 695b). 
Litku, 'troop, squadron,' seems, therefore, to present a develop- 

ment like jU.o, 'troop,' from vji-o, 'pour' (cf. J^e. U^s, 'lead a 
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band against'). Similarly, ^oUt, 'pour out,' also means 
'walk in procession' (cf. German wallen). To the same stem 
belongs unquestionably maltaktu, mastaktu (HW. 696a), 'cast- 
ing' (molten metal, as the ideogram GIS-LU-LU also indicates). 
The I is more original than the s, as in manzaltu, manzastu 
( Jyj ; see Clay in OLZ. 18). The same phenomenon is found 

in such Assyrian (in its local sense) forms as iseqi = isteqi = 
ilteqi. The opposite process is secondary ; I became primarily 
s, just as r became s before dentals (martuku = mastuku, etc.). 
It is not impossible that mastaku was originally the room in 
which the wine-jars were kept (cf. German Schenke), hence 
•'store-room' (cf. nflD^O). 'room.' 

t t : v 

Line 173. pitxallu (lit. 'opening of the crotch') is an expres- 
sion like pit-puridu. This explanation, proposed by Th.-D., 
seems to exclude the very plausible comparisons made with 
puxdlu, 'male' (also 'stallion'), and Ar. fold, 'stallion.' 

Line 175. As Ungnad observes, we must read ikrubu instead 
of iqrubu. The chiefs of Eusas' defeated army, fleeing before 
Sargon, came to the troops in the garrisons, who had given 
way to their fear and lay groveling on the ground. Stooping 
over them, the heralds of defeat related the story of the disas- 
trous rout, which so affected them that they fainted away 
{iksudu mitutis). This, of course, is only a stereotyped motif 
of the Assyrian historiographers. 

Line 209. The word saxxu is clearly connected with ^U^ 1 

'good ground,' and means 'productive, meadow land,' not barren, 
or alkaline. 

Line 223. Nearly two-thirds of this line is wanting. What 
remains may be read [ndddti] qarane ca'na-ma kima tiq same 
indqd, 'the skins, which were filled with wine, dripped like 
the downpour of heaven. ' No doubt they had been slashed open 
by the Assyrian soldiers, a la Don Quixote. Ndqu means ordi- 
narily 'weep,' but the ideas 'weep, drip, leak,' are very closely 

allied (cf. (5 _Cj , 'weep,' and LjCj , 'drip.' ,jLj 'clarify 
grease,' naturally means 'drip (grease)'; grease is clarified by 
straining it over a slow fire. Naqu, 'pour out, spill,' is ulti- 
mately to be connected with ndqu. 

Line 228. Th.-D. renders ana midst tegiti la eziba subultu, 
'pour reparer la ruine je ne laissai pas un epi.' Mam, however, 
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means 'be dark' (see Weidner BA. 9. 1. 82, n. 1, and esp. EA. 11. 
127, mi-sal[!] =sumsu, 'darken'; Weidner thinks NI = 
namdru and mam is an example of antiphrasis), 'cover' (cf. 
\.ja£. — etu). Accordingly, we may render the passage 'to 
cover the ruin I did not leave a stalk. ' 

Line 253. Ungnad is undoubtedly correct in reading A-KAL 
= milu, 'flood,' instead of arib, 'locust.' 

Line 270. Here we have a veritable crux interpretum, upon 
which I am unable to throw any light. 

Line 343. Ungnad 's reading galtu, for Th.-D.'s rabitu, is 
again obviously correct. 

Line 362. Much to my surprise, I have been unable to find 
anyone who has combined kiuru, 'basin,' with "V)*3. Doubtless 
there are others in the same perplexity. The word is probably 
Sumerian, with no kinship to "11D- At all events the fltJTti "1VD 
(2 Chr. 6. 13), 5 cubits x 5 x 3, upon which Solomon knelt at 
the dedication of the temple, is clearly Sum. ki-ur, or ki-ur 
(SGI. 49) — durussu (syn. of isdu), and nerib ergiti m , 'entrance 
to Hades.' Cf. Langdon Bab. Liturgies, p. 138, whose state- 
ments, however, must be taken with caution. Durussu does not 
mean 'dwelling.' While I do not care to venture upon such 
a treacherous surface at present, perhaps some other scholar, 
gifted with a keener vision, may be able to show the way. 



